Oxford and its Story

beauty of proportion and the effect of gradual transi-
tion which the fourteenth century builders had
succeeded in giving to the tower and spire, and with
which the ancient statues in their canopied niches
were in perfect harmony. For the massive tower-
buttresses are crowned with turrets, showing canopied
niches containing twelve over-life-size statues and
decorated with ball-flower ornament. Two of the
statues on the buttresses facing south are modern;
nine others are copies (1895) of the old statues,
stored now in the ancient Congregation House, which
still exhibit the carefully calculated gestures and the
studied designs of the original fourteenth century
workers. They form a series which recalls that
on the west front of Wells Cathedral, a rare,
example of English sculpture in a genre which is
so plentifully and superbly illustrated by the French
cathedrals.

On the face of the south buttress of the west front
stood the statue, beautifully posed, of the Virgin with
the Infant Christ, the Lady of the Church thus
occupying the most important angle of the tower;
on the left, S. John the Evangelist with the cup*
Between the Evangelist and S. John the Baptist,
patron saint of the Chapel of Merton, Walter
of Merton looks out towards the College he
founded. These three are from new designs by
Mr Frampton.

On the N.W. angle of the tower is S. Cuthbert
of Durham, facing northwards. He holds in his
hand the head of S. Oswald, the Christian King slain
by Penda, and looks towards his own north country
and Durham, the great diocese so intimately connected
through its bishops and monastery with the early
collegiate foundations of the Universities. North-
wards* too, towards his cathedral church of Lincoln,